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For “ The Friend.” 

The following eloquent and forcible criti- 
cism is from the Journal of the Flushing In- 
stitute. It gives expression to thoughts which 
must be familiar to every Christian whose at- 
tention has been turned to the lighter current 
literature of the day. We may say without 
extravagance, that the present age is in great 
danger, on the one hand, of mistaking grand 
sentiments of admiration of natural beauty and 
moral order for Christian aspirations, and that 
on the other a sickly sentimentality is palmed 
upon it for the tenderness and humility of the 
Christian spirit. I commend the subjoined 
extract to the close attention of the young 
readers of “ The Friend.” Let them apply 
the same principles of analysis as a touch- 
stone to much of the admired prose and poe- 
try which circulate among what is called the 
religious public, and they will detect a great 
proportion of false sentiment and spurious 
ornament which the Christian is compelled to 
reject as noxious and unsound. 

“The following ode was sung in the Old 
South Church, at Boston, at the obsequies of 
Dr. Spurzheim. We have read it attentively, 
and intend to speak of it in a plain, perhaps 
severe, but we trust not in an uncourteous 
manner: certainly not in an unfriendly spirit. 
The talent with which it is written, the popu- 
larity it has obtained, and the unqualified ap- 
plause which has been bestowed on it by 
authorities entitled to the highest considera- 
tion, bring it fairly under our notice as the 
guardians, in our limited sphere, of the inte- 
rests of Christian education. It isa trite say- 
ing, that danger is often greatest when least 
perceived: and the Christian teacher, we 
would fain hope, performs a task no less ac-|to us the unhappy anomaly of a Christian peo- 
ceptable than delicate, who prevents his pupils] ple, in a place dedicated to Christian worship,| over, to respect the genius of the poet as to 
from being beguiled by the beauty of poetry|and on an occasion rife with the glorious asso-| deplore the untimely fate of the subject of his 
into the love of error. ciations of the Christian faith, uniting in strains|song. It is the ode which we condemn ; used 

ODE. of devotion, not only devoid of the faintest re-|as.it was under circumstances which entitle 

Stranger, there is bending o’er thee cognition of any principle distinctively Chris-| it to be considered as the devotional exercise 
Many an eye with sorrow wet : ; tian, but conceived in the spirit, and to some| of a congregation on the occasion of a religi- 
aiyu. bakes ean oe aman extent couched in the language of the bards of| ous solemnity. We regret to add, however, 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ? heathen antiquity. The ode is destitute alike| that our limited reading has made us acquaint- 
Who, thine eye—thy noble frame ? of Christian unction and Christian truth. It) ed with Dr. S. chiefly as a ph.enologist ; and 
But that golden bow! is broken, contains no allusion to the redemption of man,| now that we find him sainted as the advocate 
In the greatness of thy fame. nor to life and immortality as brought to light| of divine truth, our friends at Boston will ex- 
in the gospel, nor to the mediation of the Sa-|cuse if we guess, that henceforward craniology 

viour as the ground of confidence and hope.| will go far towards supplying the chasm in 


Tis in love we bear thee thither, A hope is indeed expressed for the departed 
To thy mourning mother’s breast. 


‘ spirit. But is it the humble and specific hope 
cena of the Christian? Is it a trust based on the 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, definite promise of the Saviour, and exulting 

Can we give thee but a grave ? in the gift of grace to the renovated soul ? 
No: it is the vague and loose anticipation of 
the heathen. Like the subject of Homer’s 
song, the deceased had a ‘ godlike spirit ;’ and 
he will be happy after death, because he ‘ loved 
thecreatures and the lawsof God ;’ 1. e. because 
he was a liberal man and a man of science ! 
As to the third stanza, we know not whether 
to smile at its extravagance, or rebuke its im- 
piety.. Can you imagine, reader, who it is that 
by a Christian minister and his congregation 
on an occasion of public worship before the 
God of heaven, is hymned as 

























Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 
Friend of man, of God the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine, — 
Taught and charmed as by no other 
We have been, and hoped to be ; 
But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee. 


Dark with thee! No; thy Creator, 

All whose creatures, and whose laws, 
Thou didst love,—shall give thee greater 

Light than earth’s, as earth withdraws. 
To thy God thy godlike spirit 

Back we give in filial trust: 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 

‘o its chamber—but we must. 


* Advocate of truths divine ?’ 

























And by whom a pastor and his flock in the 
fold of Christ confess, with grateful adoration, 
that they have been 


“ On the whole it is a beautiful production; 
but coming as it does from the Athens of our 
land, where we are happy to acknowledge a 
standard of literature as we should be to dis- 
cover a standard of theology, we wish it were 
less obnoxious to literary criticism. But in 
our view it is at least a solecism that the mo- 
ther should be represented as mourning, in 
the act of receiving to her bosom one of her 
beloved and illustrious sons. And again, we 
had thought it was the province of the priest 
of nature to open her arcana, and reveal them 
to her worshippers, rather than himself to 
worship at her shrine. It is in this sense, we 
apprehend, that Newton is termed the High 
Priest of nature. ‘This last trip may be par- 
doned in one in whose associations the priestly 
office is probably not so much an object of 
living regard, as the dim recollection of an 
exploded superstition. Unwilling, however, to 
encroach on the prerogative of our neighbours 
by setting up our private judgment in opposi- 
tion to authority, we waive these objections, 
and in deference to the source from which the 
poem emanates, take its literary orthodoxy for 
granted. We are concerned only with the 
religious character of the piece. It presents 


* Taught and charmed as by no other 
They have been, or hoped to be ?” 


** You may be antiquated enough to call to 
mind some of the worthies of the Bible. You 
may think it was a prophet, an apostle, or 
perhaps one of the martyrs of your faith. Or 
rather you would believe it to be the founder 
of your religion ; the teacher sent from God. 
But no, no, simple reader! you are quite be- 
hind the spirit of the age! you are not yet il- 
luminated! Natural science, you must know, 
is the truth divine of this enlightened era ; and 
the advocate of divine truth is a philosopher ; 
a lecturer on the protuberances of the skull, 
and now installed among the gods, to become, 
perhaps, the Orpheus or Esculapius of a fu- 
ture generation. We mean no disrespect to 
Dr. Spurzheim. A son of science, a stranger 
on our coasts, and finding only a grave in the 
country which he visited in the spirit of en- 
lightened attachment to her people and her 
institutions, his fate certainly makes no ordi- 
nary appeal to our sympathies ; and we should 
have rejoiced to share in an appropriate tri- 
bute to his memory. We are as ready, more- 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither, 
On the spot where thou shalt rest ; 
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THE FRIEND. 
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their ethereal and fugitive theology, by furnish- 
ing—a creed. 

* But we beg pardon for trifling on so grave 
a subject. We repeat'our conviction, that the 
present effusion, as well as the one which pre- 
ceded it,* however unimportant in other res- 
pects, is valuable as an index of the moral ten- 
dency of the liberal theclogy. Whensuch are 
the religious hymns of a people, the letter of 
Christianity may remain, but its spirit has fled. 
No congregation, under the influence of an 
orthodox ministry, could have joined in such 
strains. Even if they had been too ignorant 
to point out its defects, their hearts would have 


national prosperity, as would be practically 
useful to his own countrymen. The number 
of Silliman’s Journal for January contains a 
review of the work, from which I have pre- 
pared a selection, possessing some variety and 
entertainment, for insertion, with the editor’s 
permission, in * The Friend.” R. 


After describing the gradual improvements 
made in the carding, spinning, and weaving 
of cotton, from the state such operations were 
in for ages prior to the middle of last century, 
and in this country till within the last fifty 
years, and exhibiting their present advanced 


revolted from it ; their evangelical instincts (if| state in Great Britain and the United States, 


we may be allowed the expression) would have 
repelled such an insult on their faith. * Wait- 


he estimates the number of power looms for 
cotton in the former country, in 1832, at about 


ing round thee for thy light!’ What an ex-/sixty thousand. He adds concerning steam 
pression to be addressed by an assembly of power, that “it requires about a one horse 
Christian worshippers to the spirit of a fellow) power of the steam engine standard, to work 
mortal! When the cemetery was consecrated, | twelve looms, with the machinery for dress- 
we had an apotheosis of mother earth; a formal] ing the webs. To keep in motion the above 
ode to this ancient divinity. And now we) number of sixty thousand power looms, would 
have an ascription of praise, addressed, as it therefore require a steam power rated equal 


were, to a canonised saint! Extremes inevi-| 
tably meet: and it would seem as if the state 
of religion, on which we are now animadvert- 
ing, had become the central point of a demo- 
lished faith and a rising superstition. Its ad- 
vocates have refined away the distinctive doc- 
trines of the gospel, and are virtually reduced 
to the dreariness of scepticism. But there 
they cannot rest. ‘The community that is not 
scripturally religious, must launch into the 
vagaries of infidelity or repose in the lap of 
superstition. ‘They have no mysteries to awe 





to that of five thousand horses employed dur- 
ing twelve hours each day ; but, in reality, 
equal to the actual force of about ten thou- 
sand ordinary horses, which animal is found 
capable of performing effective labour during 
only about eight hours of each day. Thusis 
exhibited at a glance the surprising economy 
of human strength brought about by the single 
labour saving contrivance of the power loom.” 

The amount saved in the expense of wea- 
ving in a year, comparing it with the cost of 
manual labour as formerly practised, our au- 


cotton manufacture in England, the supply 
of the raw material was derived from the 
countries of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the West Indies. In 1705, 
it appears that only one million one hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds of cotton were 
imported into England ; and, in 1775, at the 
period of the commencement of the inven- 
tions to which we have been alluding, only 
four million seven hundred and sixty-four 
thousand pounds were imported. Fifty years 
after this, eight hundred and twenty thousand 
bags were landed in Great Britain in one 
year. About seventy-two thousand of these 
having been re-exported, there remained 
seven hundred and forty-eight thousand bags 
of cotton to supply the annual consumption 
of this single island. Of this vast quantity, 
the greater part was brought from a remote 
country (the United States), where in 1784 
not a single bag of cotton was produced as an 
article of export. 

“In 1785 it was ascertained by the English 
custom house officers at Liverpool, that an 
American ship had discharged upon the quay 
eight bales of cotton, which being then an 
article of import never before brought from 
any part of the United States, were seized, 
upon the supposition that they had been 
brought circuitously from some of the Eng- 
lish West India Islands, contrary to the rigid 
navigation laws, designed to encourage Bri- 
tish shipping. For several years subsequent- 
ly to this period, the culture of cotton was 
neglected in the United States, on account of 
the great Jabour required to free it of its 


the imagination ; they have discarded the sub-| thor estimates at ten millions of dollars. “ It|seeds and motes by manual labour; but the 
lime truths which stir the deep energies of the) can hardly be believed, indeed, at this late|invention (by the late Eli Whitney) of the 
soul ; and they have rejected, as gross mate-| day, how great were the profits which result-|cotton gin, for cleaning the raw cotton, gave 
rialism, those manifestations of Deity which ed from the employment of Arkwright’s ma-/|in 1793 a new impulse to the culture in the 
chinery, when first invented. An English! United States, quite as great as that given to 
absorb the affections. Thus the lofty aspira-|child, employed at a machine, was able to|the manufacture of the same staple material 
tions and heavenly affinities of the soul follow, produce fabrics of greater exchangeable value | by the invention of Arkwright.” 


most powerfully awaken the sensibilities, and 


the impulse of lawless caprice, without the, 


adequate truths to guide and develope them. the adjacent continent, or in the United |cesses b 


As a necessary consequence the community | 
rush into the very gulf they seek to avoid ;| 


truth. ‘This has been the religious history of| of cotton, which now furnishes nearly half of 


our race. Already has it been exemplified by 
the Pagans of the ancient world, and the Pa- 
pists of the modern : and despite of the lessons 
of experience the same drama may be again 
enacted,” 





For “‘ The Friend.’’ 
THE PRACTICAL TOURIST. | 


One of our countrymen, Z. Allen, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently published a work 
in two volumes, entitled ‘‘ The Practical) 
Tourist, or Sketches of the Useful Arts, and 
of Society, Scenery, &c. &c. in Great Britain, | 
France, and Holland.”” He made the tour, | 
it is stated, chiefly for the purpose of minutely | 
inspecting manufacturing establishments, and 
collecting such information respecting their | 
internal operations and general economy, and| 


their influence upon individual character and | 





* See the Churchman, Oct. 22, 1832. 


than one or two score of able bodied men on 


States.” 


A description is given of the finishing pro- 
y which cotton cloths, after they are 
taken from the looms, ate prepared for vari- 


In connection with cotton manufactures the |ous uses. One of these is the singeing of 
expend their veneration on material objects,| author gives a cursory view of the equally |the cloth to impart to it the appearance of 
and forget to worship God in spirit and in| rapid and wonderful extension of the culture |linen, which was formerly effected by passing 


the clothing to the inhabitants of the civilised 
world. 

** The cotton plant itself is a native of the 
three continents of Asia, Africa, and America, 
and flourishes in a broad zone of climates. 
In Hindoostan and South America, it shoots 
up into a tree with lofty branches, and an- 
nually produces its bursting pods as a spon- 
taneous crop for the inhabitants, who gather 
the locks of cotton with no other labour than 
that of the harvest. In more northerly lati- 


it over red hot cylinders. A blaze of gas is 
now substituted, “which is made to issue 
from a tube perforated with a long row of 
nearly contiguous small holes, like those of 
the burners of a gas lamp. By kindling the 
gas issuing from one of the apertures, the 
blaze instantly flashes along the whole ex- 
tent of the tube, forming acontinued sheet of 
dazzling flame, shooting upwards. Directly 
above this is fixed another tube of equal 
length, and perforated with a long slit exactly 
adapted to receive into its bottom cavity the 


tudes, it becomes dwindled into an annual |jet of flame. The upper tube is connected 


plant, requiring careful tillage, and the vigi- 
lant attention of the cultivator, during the 
seed time, as well as the harvest. The pro- 
duct of the cotton plant seems to vary in 
quality from local peculiarities of heat and 
moisture ; as that with the black seed, which 
is raised in the vicinity of the ocean on the 
sea islands of Georgia, loses its superior 
excellence of staple when transplanted to the 
interior country. In the early stages of the 


with large air-pumps, worked by steam power, 
whereby a rush of air is created into the aper- 
ture of the slit. When the cloth is passed 
between the tubes, the blaze of gas ascending 
from the lower one, is actually drawn or 
sucked through the texture between the 
threads, by means of the slit in the upper 
tube. The most delicate muslins may be 
thus passed through a vivid sheet of flame, 
and become, during the fiery ordeal, not only 
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divested of the rough fibres on the face of the) fording a brilliant illumination. On firing 


texture, as has been previously accomplished) the combustible preparation, instantly, count-| manufacture of a pin, which has been often 
by passing it over the red hot cylinder, but| less remote square pillars seeined to start up| mentioned by writers on political economy, 
even the rough fibres between the threads are| from a large plain, distinctly visible, as if the} to demonstrate the benefits resulting from the 
singed off by the penetrating flame, and the|resplendent meridian sun had burst in upon|subdivision of labour. This simple, little 
exact appearance of the smooth linen thread) the gloomy cavern. After the flashes have| article, which occupies so important a station 
is produced.” thus suddenly illuminated with a dazzling,|on the toilet of a lady, in the course of its 
We shall next quote the author’s graphic! fearful light, the vast aisles, and pillars of salt,) manufacture, passes, in detail, through nearly 
description of a salt mine in Cheshire. After| they as suddenly expire, and all the scene, as| as many hands as the complicated mechanism 
describing the manner of descending the shaft| if conjured up into momentary existence by| of a watch. One person is employed to polish 
of the mine, and the appearance of the vari-|some magic spell, again becomes shrouded in| the wire ; a second, to cut it into suitable 
ous strata of earth, he says, “ alighting from| darkness.” pieces, each of the length of two pins, and 
our tub upon the firm dry floor of rock salt,| ‘ Among the most important manufacturing) a third person takes several of these pieces 
the guide observed, that we had descended| operations carried on in Manchester, are those| between the thumb and fore-finger, and ap- 
three hundred and thirty-six feet from the| connected with the printing of cotton cloths) plies them to a circular steel grinding-wheel 
surface of the ground. When our eyes had|or calico. The mere designing or inventing} or resp. The pieces of wire, for a dozen or 
become sufficiently accustomed to the twi-|of new patterns of figures for the printers is| more pins, are thus sharpened at once by the 
light gloom of the vast cavern, we stood mo-| of itself a considerable business. ‘The pro-| operator, who dexterously causes all of them 
tionless with surprise at the sight before us,|cess of engraving the copper cylinders and|to turn simultaneously between his thumb and 
gazing with wonder at the magnificent aisles| blocks for printing, is another considerable| finger, whereby the points are rendered per- 
extended horizontally to great distances, be-| business. In one apartment, [ saw nearly|fectly round and acute. -A fourth person di- 
tween huge pillars of salt, and lighted by|thirty men at work. ‘The small figures and| vides each of these pieces in the middle to 
rows of lamps arranged atyregular distances| sprigs are engraved, or rather sunk into the| form two pins, and slips on the heads (which 
asunder, like those in the streets of a city,| surface of the copper cylinders by steel dies,| are formed by a fifth person) over the shank 
some appearing brilliant near at hand, and|instead of being cut by the graver. The pat-|of the wire. A sixth person now takes the 
others faintly twinkling from remote extre-|tern of a flower, or other figure, is thus per-| rudely formed pins, rivets the heads, and 
mities of the mine. ‘The resemblance to aj fectly impressed in the twinkling of an eye. | passes them to a seventh workman, who 
night scene in the street of a city was render-| ‘* After the process of engraving is com-|whitens them by means of a composition of 
ed more striking from the rattling of the|pleted, the copper cylinder is placed in a|melted tin.- The scouring and brightening 
wheels traversing the rail roads, and the tramp| strong frame, where it is made to revolve by|or polishing occupies another hand, and the 
of the horses’ feet. steam power, with a portion of the under| ninth in the series is busily engaged in stick- 
“ Our conductor now began to point out} surface constantly immersed in the liquid dye| ing the pins into papers for packing. This 
the various objects visible, and to describe|contained in a trough. The dye stuff which| completes the operation of manufacturing the 
the subterraneous works. The excavations, {adheres to the surface of the’ cylinder is| little article, which, for its apparent insigni- 
he stated, are made horizontally, as level asa| scraped off by the smooth edge of a steel|ficance, is made the subject of every dimi- 
plain, to the extent of about twenty-six acres,| blade, applied firmly against it. This blade,| nishing comparison ; but which, however, in 
the height of the roof being eighteen feet.| designated by the singular appellation of the|the aggregate amount, forms an important 
Observe, he said, how perfectly smooth the|‘ doctor,’ cleans off the liquid dye stuff only|staple article of business, affording employ- 
roof and floor are formed, resembling those| from the smooth surface of the copper, and| ment and the means of subsistence to many 
of an immense room. Those pillars of salt} leaves all the furrowed lines of the engraving| hundred persons.” 
are left at the regular distance of seventy-five full of the colouring substance. The cloth is 
feet asunder, to sustain the great weight of|imprinted whilst passing beneath a roller 
superincumbent earth, more than three hun-| pressed by heavy weights upon the engraved 
dred feet thick. cylinder, and operating together like two 
‘* There being no seams or fissures through-|calender rollers. The spongy texture of the 
out the solid mass, no water can penetrate|cloth sinks into all the engraved cavities, and 
into the salt mine. To convince us of the|imbibes the colouring matter lodged in them; 
tightness of the roof of salt, the guide con-| whilst from the smooth surface of the copper, 
ducted us to the part of the mine directly| cleaned by the doctor, it receives no dye to 
beneath the canal upon which we had pre-|stain it. ‘The cotton cloth is seen to enter 
viously seen loaded canal boats floating, more| between the rollers as white and spotless as 
than three hundred feet above our heads sup-| pure snow ; and, as if by a magical transfor- 
ported, with the load of waters, by the pillars| mation, to issue from between them on the 
of salt around us. other side, covered with gay flowers, or with 
“In distant parts of the mine, numerous| pictured landscapes, spread over the surface 
workmen appeared by candle-light engaged| in all the fair proportions of hills and dales ! ; 
in drilling holes in the salt, which is nearly| and winding rivers. Three or more distinct | statements, illustrative of the dreadfully per- 
as hard as marble ; for the purpose of detach-| colours may be printed, and duly blended to-| nicious effects of the system, it is hoped that 
ing fragments by explosions of gunpowder.| gether to produce an harmonious effect, at| every one who receives a copy, will not be con- 
They commence working next the roof, and| one operation, by arranging an equal number| tent merely to read it himself, but will pass it 
carry forward the excavations in the form of|of the printing cylinders, each engraved and| round the circle. of his acquaintance, for the 
broad steps, breaking up successively the| supplied with its own peculiar colour, to bear) benefit of others. It is full time for the friends 
several tiers or layers. The stunning rever-|or press against the surface of the large of order *nd moral rectitude, throughout the 
berations of the explosions, following one|smooth central cylinder, around which the | Union, to be aroused to a proper sense of the 
after another in quick succession, cause the| cloth to be printed is made to sass. Beauti-| magnitude of this evil, and to unite in simul- 
startled visitant to shrink back with a mo-| ful chintzes of several bright dyes, thus per-| taneous und persevering endeavours to bring 
mentary feeling of alarm, whilst the very roof| fected at one operation, pass off over ma-| about in the several states, the enactment of 
seems to be upheaved, and the pillars to trem-| chinery to be dried nearly as fast as one can efficient laws for the suppression of all lotteries. 
ble under their load. In order to show us| walk.” ‘ The author commences with a summary his- 
the extent of the mine, our conductor fired a| The author visited Birmingham, and after|tory of gambling by means of lottery, tracing 
preparation of gunpowder, termed blue-lights,| describing the various manufactories and|it from a remote period in the history of the 
which he had provided for the purpose of af-| workshops of the place, he adds, Romans ; this is succeeded by several pages of 








































* One of the wonders of Birmingham is the 





















































Communcated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Brief Survey of the great extent and evil 


tendencies of the Lottery System, as ezist- 
ing in the United States. 


A pamphlet of nearly fifiy pages octavo, with 
the above title, has just appeared, prepared by 
Job R. Tyson, at the request, and published 
by order of a meeting of a number of citizens 
of Philadelphia, favourable to the entire aboli- 
tion of lotteries. Five thousand copies have 
been ordered by the meeting to be printed for 
gratuitous distribution throughout the United 
States, and as it embodies much important 
matter, chiefly consisting of authentic facts and 
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preliminary remarks, from which we shall make 
but one short extract. ‘* But whoever has been 
instrumental in the diffusion of lottery grants in 
the United States, the objects to which they 
have been applied are not more multifarious 
than their number and amount have been over- 
whelming. ‘There now exist, in the different 
states, no less than twelve or fourteen lotteries 
which claim the authority of legal sanction for 
their origin. What the amounts hazarded in 
a single week may be, it is difficult to calcu- 
late with any thing like accuracy. That it is 
prodigious in amount, may be presumed from 
the fact, that in the single state of New York, 
schemes have been issued, since the adoption 
of her new constitution, to the enormous sum 
of thirty-seven millions of dollars.” 


“ Before we present some cases,’’ suys the 
author, “ which have occurred in this country, 
let us review its effects (the lottery system) in 
England, whence we have derived it.” Then 
follows a variety of cases derived from testi- 
mony delivered before a committee of the 
house of commons in 1808, exhibiting a fright- 
ful delineation of the immoral and destructive 
results of lottery gambling. We shall cite buta 
part of these, together with the eloquent com- 
ments of the author which immediately ensue. 


,’ 


“ William Hale, a silk manufacturer, and treasurer 
of the poor rates, gives it as his opinion, very em- 
phatically expressed, that nothing is so pernicious to 
the labouring poor as the aeetien it is the pro- 
lifie parent of disorders and crimes—that no other 
mode of gambling would be so baneful—and that its 
evils are inherent and altogether irremediable. ‘ If, 
he says, ‘I might give my opinion of the ill effects of 
the lottery, of the influence it has in corrupting the 
people,—and if { might form that opinion from the 
appearances in Spital-fields, 1 should be led to con- 
clude, that there is no circumstance which conduces 
so much as the lottery to make the lower orders of the 
pecple bad husbands, bad wives, bad children, and bad 
servants. I know no one thing which has been pro- 
ductive of so many evils and so much suicide as the 
lottery. There is hardly a year but one or more have 
hung themselves, or cut their throats, from gambling 
in the lottery.’ 

“On a second examination he said: ‘I have con- 
versed with several persons who have had to do with 
parochial concerns, and they all agree in the beggary 

roduced from this cause; and:I am convinced, that, 
independently of the depravity and guilt it occasions, 
there is more lost than gained by the lottery to govern- 
ment.” 
“'Phe Rev. Brownlow Ford, the ordinary of Newgate, 
who had filled that station for the period of ten years, 
that the lottery was the author of great 
poverty and distress—that it was the acknowledged 
origin of much crime—and that it was the occasion 
of bringing many persons to the gallows. He says, 
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tery. Other examinations show whatit is here unneces- 
sary to quote—the ingenious and multiplied expedients 





hairs of this unhappy man were brought down to the 
lowest state of ignominy, by his being tried and con- 


of the lottery venders for evading the laws, as well as, victed for purloining the money of the institution. It 
the perfidy of the government officers in See at| was found on examining into the case, that all this 
1 


transgressions, and partaking of the fruits of illicit 
adventures. The whole report discloses a scene of 
iniquity so multiform, and of misery so hopeless, as to 


sicken and appal the mind. The restrictions intended | 


by new statutes soon ceased toexhibit any mitigation| 
in their effects, till at last the whole system was ab-| 
scindedas the most noxious and venomous excrescence | 
that could deform the legislation or poison the moral | 
atmosphere of England. Its close was distinguished | 
by events which perhaps will ever be remembered in| 
the annals of self-destruction. A scheme was formed | 
in London displaying several magnificent prizes o 

£50,000 and £100,000, which tempted to ventures o 

very large amount, and the night of the drawing was 
signalized by fifty cases of suicide! With these tra- 
gedies terminated the career of the lottery in the 
English isle. From facts of this character what! 
opinion are we authorised to form of the magnitude of, 
the evil? An evil which paralyses industry, destroys 
domestic concord, saps the foundations of correct prin- 
ciples, and leads to the commission of the darkest 
crimes in the criminal calendar? What ought we to 
think of that legislation which can give it protection ? 
As well might a legislature cherish by the public 
bounty, a monster whose pestilential and baneful 
breath scattered deformity, sickness, and death widely 
over the country.” 


After expressing the earnest desire which 
the perusal of the pamphlet has raised, that it 
may be widely circulated and seriously read, 
we shall close the present article with a few of 
the appalling examples and facts adduced, 
which have occurred among ourselves. 


“We first give an extract from a letter written by 
Joseph Watson, Esq., formerly mayor of Philadelphia, 
who, in addition to his general testimony, gives an 
affecting instance of moral aberration in the decline 
of life. 

«* I do not think it necessary,’ says he, ‘ to go into 
a detail of a number of cases that occur to my remem- 
brance of the awful effects produced on individuals 
and families by the infatuation of lottery gambling. 
I have known individuals of former good repute and 
standing in society, who, in bitter agony of feeling, 
have declared to me, that they were guilty of breach 
of trust, larceny, or other crimes, induced solely by 
gambling in lotteries, and vesting all their property, 
and that of others entrusted to them, in tickets. I 
will state to you a single case, some time, I think, in 
1827. A gray-headed old man, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and acquirements, was brought into the 
police office, charged with picking a pocket ; his trunk 
was searched, and in it were found lottery tickets, 
plans, and schemes, for many past years. Being 
asked why so great a quantity of these were found in 
his possession, he answered, in substance, that they 
were the product of his lottery dealings for the last 
twelve or fifteen years, within which period he had 
actually squandered or expended for tickets as many 
thousand dollars, without at any time having been 
successful, except in trifling prizes—that he re- 


* When [ have put the question to malefactors, What |cently spent his last dollar, his last ticket had come 
first drove you to crime? the answer has been, Jt|}out a blank, and to prevent starvation, he had mado 


was from buying and insuring in the lotiery. 
“ evidence of Hector Essex, a pawnbroker, who 
had been in the business twenty-five years, is pregnant 
with proofs of the wonderful infatuation of persons 
engaged either in the purchase of tickets, or their 
insurance, by noe plate, linen, beds, and the com- 
mon necessaries of life to obtain money, which was 
ventured and lost. Hespeaks of women as being 


most 
captivated by the allurements of the game, and alleges, 


the attempt for which he was brought up. This man, 
it was believed, had previously maintained an irre- 
proachable character, I think he died a convict in 
Walnut strect prison.’ 

“The pernicious and destructive influence of the 
system, is justly depicted by the Hon. John Sergeant, 
in a speech which he delivered in congress in the year 
1829. We extract a brief passage, as well for the 
intrinsic value of the testimony, as for the case which 


that discord and bankruptcy, the distress and disper-|is related in elucidation:—* So great,’ says he, ‘ is 
sion of familles, always marched in its train. One| this temptation in its actual results on society, that in 
instance is given of a female, who, though always |athousand cases it has urged men to the commission of 
unsuccessful, persevered until her husband was ruin- | acts which brought them to a jail, if not the gallows. 
ed. When informed of the fact, he drowned himself) He adverted to one very affecting instance in illustra- 


in a fit of despair. 


tion of his position. It was the case of an aged and 


“ Such are some of the facts elicited by the examina-|highly respectable man of character, till then un- 
tions of the committee of the house of commons, whose | blemished, and of such standing as to bring him into 
report led to enactments, assuasive, they were consider- | an office of great trust ina monied institution. In 
ed, of the complicated and accumulated evils of the lot- | consequence of a defalcation in the funds, the gray 


amount of funds had gone into a lottery office. The 
man had been dealing in lottery tickets a long time 
before, (in tickets authorised by law,) but being un- 
fortunate, he yielded in despair to the force of a pro- 
pensity which sometimes gets the mastery of the 
strongest minds, and which is sure to make an easy 
conquest over weak ones.’ 


“ The case of C——g is well known by many per- 


| Sons in this city. He was teller in the Mechanics 


Bank, sustained an unexceptionable character, and 
had an interesting family around him, to which he 
was affectionately attached. His income was sufficient 
for his comfortable support, but attracted by the 
splendid prizes in lottery schemes, in which the price 
of a ticket was fifty dollars, he embarked, and pur- 
chased to very large amounts. It is calculated that 
he lost about ten thousand dollars by his lottery ad- 
ventures. Necessity induced fraud, and he ‘lost his 
situation in the bank; he became poor in purse and 
despicable in principle; and he died in a miserable 
condition—an object of disgrace and scorn. 

** A person in the laboratory of the Messrs. . 
drew 20,000 dollars. With this sum he furnished a 
house, and commencéd living in a style totally differ- 
ent from that to which he had been accustomed. He 
contracted intemperate habits, and in twelve months 
squandered the whole amount of his prize. He be- 
carne miserably poor, incapable of working, and very 
dissolute. 


“A young man of the utmost respectability was 
gradually drawn into gambling in the lottery. He 
purchased to such an extent beyond his means, that 
for the purpose of paying the lottery broker, he was 
obliged to have recourse to overdrawing the bank. 
This he did to the amount of five thousand dollars, 


“ A young man, a clerk in a wholesale store, was 
tempted to try his fortune in the purchase of tickets. 
To carry on Sis purchases he was obliged to borrow 
money upon the credit of his employer. The fraud 
was finally detected, and an investigation resulted in 
finding him a defaulter to the amount of eighteen 
hundred dollars. He was, besides, indebted one thou- 
sand dollars to the lottery brokers. 


“There is another instance of a clerk in one of our 
most respectable counting houses, who, from his 
losses in the lottery, was induced to embezzle money 
intrasted to him for deposite in bank, alleging that the 
amount was less than represented. The frequent re- 
currence of the trick led to his detection. The total 
prostration of his character and ruin of his prospects, 
were the consequeuce. 

“Ww of —— failed, in the autumn of 1832, He 
had been engaged in what appeared to be a profitable 
retail dry goods business. ‘The cause of his defalca- 
tion was discovered to be the lottery, in which he had 
lost about five thousand dollars.” 








Force of Instinct.—Southey, in his History of Brazil, 
thus describes the perilous situation of Cabeza de 
Vaca, who, sailing towards Brazil, is preserved from 
shipwreck by a grillo, or ground cricket :—* When 
they had crossed the line, the state of the water was 
enquired into; and it was found that of a hundred 
casks there remained but three to supply four hun- 
dred men and thirty horses: upon this the Adelantado 
gave orders to make the nearest land. Three days 
they stood towards it. A soldier, who set out in ill 
health, had brought a grillo, or ground cricket, with 
him from Cadiz, thinking to be amused by the insect’s 
voice; but it had been silent the whole way, to his 
no little disappointment. Now on the fourth morn- 
ing the grillo began to ring its shrill rattle, scenting, 
as was immediately supposed, the land. Such was 
the miserable watch which had been kept, that upon 
looking out at this warning they perceived high rocks 
within bow-shot; against which, had it not been for 
the insect, they must inevitably have been lost. 
They had just time to drop anchor. From hence 
they coasted along, the grillo singing every night as 
though it had been on shore, till they reached the 
island of St. Catalina.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
On the Attendance of Religious Meetings. 


The subject of attending meetings for divine 
worship is one of so much importance to the 
welfare of our religious Society, that I trust it 
will not be necessary for me to offer a formal 
apology for again introducing it to the notice 
of the readers of “ The Friend.” If we were 
duly sensible of our own spiritual condition, 
and the continual need we have of fresh sup- 
plies of heavenly good, it would not only 
kindle our desires to be frequently engaged in 
waiting on the Lord, but a feeling of our own 
frailties would keep us humble and tender in 
our spirits, and thus furnish two excellent 
qualifications for labouring effectually with 
such as may be remiss in the discharge of this 
great duty. We shall never gain much on 
those with whom we may be thus engaged, i 
we set ourselves above them, and evince any 
thing like self sufficiency or wholeness. It is 
surprising to see how humility and gentleness 
of spirit subdue and soften those who may be 
delinquents, and to whom we are sent with a 
word of tender exhortation or friendly advice. 
There is an innocent freedom, an honesty o 
intention, a lowliness of mind, in which we can 
appeal to our own consciences, and to the 
Searcher of hearts, that we have no other ob- 
ject in view than the welfare of a brother or 
sister, and the discharge of our religious duty 
—love is the moving cause of our visit, and 
we can go to see an offender under such a 
clothing as will make way for us in his or her 
mind, and give free course to the word of ex- 
hortation. “ Thy gentleness,’’ said David, “ hath 
made me great,’ and if we cultivated more 
and more the meekness and humility of the 
suffering Lamb, many among us would be 
made more useful instruments in the Christian 
work of private admonition and labour. These 
reflections have been induced by the consider- 
ation, that as members of one religious com- 
munity, professing a common faith, and sub- 
ject to the same code of discipline, we are 
bound by the highest obligations to watch over 
each other for good; and where any one is 
overtaken in a fault, to “ restore such in the 
spirit of meekness, considering ourselves, lest 
we also be tempted.” There is scarcely any 
dereliction from the path of duty in which this 
brotherly care is more necessary than in the 
neglect of religious meetings, and few in which, 
if rightly performed, it would be more avail- 
ing. A friendly visit and a little affectionate 
counsel, timely extended, would preserve many 
a one from settling down into a habit which, 
when once fixed, is extremely difficult to sur- 
mount. ‘The discharge of this duty toward 
each other would have a salutary influence on 
our own spirits—prepare us for reaping great- 
er advantage from attending our religious 
meetings, and increase our qualification for 
worshipping acceptably when there. 

There is a class of persons in our Society 
for whom my sympathies are often awakened 
—they are youths placed apprentices in great 
cities, brought many times from country situa- 
tions, or distant towns and villages, and intro- 
duced among persons to whom they are almost 
entire strangers, where new acquaintances 
and new habits are to be formed, and none to 











































watch over them for good, or extend-a hand 
to shield them from the many allurements and 
temptations to which they must be exposed. 
Such, I believe, often have moments of sad 
and lonely thoughtfulness, and when contem- 
plating the scenes of dissipation and wicked- 
ness which surround them feel strong desires 
that they may be preserved from falling into 
the snares which are laid toentrap them. But, 
alas! they have so little access to serious com- 
pany—So few religious people seem to take 
any interest in them, or encourage and strengtb- 
en them in good resolutions, and it so often 
happens that they have not the opportunity o 
attending week-day meetings, that the serious 
impressions which they at times feel are soon 
effaced,—the influence of their gay, youthful 
associates prevails over their convictions, and, 
most generally, we find them stealing away 
from the Society of Friends in dress, language,|_ « Dear friends, you that have at heart the 
manners, and often in morals. I wish to plead| prosperity of truth in yourselves, and in your 
with those whose hearts glow with solicitude| children, remember that it was the love of 
for the welfare of our young men, on behalf! God, and the sense of bis power and goodness, 
of such as these. Cultivate an acquaintance} which at first bowed your hearts to love, fear, 
with them—extend a friendly and kind notice,| and serve him, in walking in a holy conformity 
and exercise the influence which this will ne-| to the requirings of his blessed spirit. And, 
cessarily give, in endeavouring to preserve| where have you met with more of these en- 
them from the many temptations, glossed with| joyments, than in the assemblies of his people, 
all the attractions of novelty, to which they are} met together for divine worship ? 
liable. My present object, however, is main-|  « Now, friends, in these enjoyments are not 
ly to encourage those with whom they may be} your hearts enlarged to wish well to your pos- 
apprenticed to promote their attendance at all| terity ?_ Are there not fervent desires in your 
our meetings both for worship and discipline, souls, that those whom the Lord hath given to 
and as I am fully convinced from experience) be yours, may also be the Lord’s, and with 
that this would greatly contribute to their pre-| you enjoy of his abundant blessings? Then 
servation, so I am satisfied that indifference or| be concerned to keep them to a constant, sea- 
dislike, on the part of employers, will soon fix| sonable, and orderly frequenting, as well of 
them in the habit of neglecting meetings, and | week-day, as of first-day meetings ; instructing 
facilitate their progress in the downward path| them to have their minds stayed in the divine 
which leads to the chambers of death. gift, to wait upon the Lord therein to receive 
Much depends on the conduct of the em-|a portion of his spiritual favour ; that they, 
ployer: if he promotes his apprentices going to| from the tendering virtue of the Holy Spir't, 
meeting on week-days, and is regular in his may be engaged in heart and mind to walk 
own attendance, giving up the time with! worthy of so great grace ; and, ina holy zeal 
cheerfulness, and encouraging them to do so| to honour God, submit to bear the cross, en- 
too, it will have a good effect on their minds,| dure the shame, and become witnesses for him 
and yield a peaceful feeling in the conscious- amongst the sons of men.” 1723. 
ness of having discharged this Christian duty) In all your meetings for the worship of 
toward them, which will more than overbalance| Almighty God, let your minds be seasoned with 
the cross which the sacrifice may have occa-|an awful sense of real and true devotion. Let 
sioned. your deportment be such as may demonstrate, 


The following extracts from advices issued Se ee ere no Let y . ‘ 
by the Society in years that are past, on the that mem and tender hearted aneiinets vel 
subject of religious meetings, appear to me}. ..-ouraged to come tad pestake.'t y 
worthy of a place in “The Friend,” and of| vs oriblies, of that inward enh aghduah out. 
the serious attention of all its sontae, viz. lation and refreshment, which the Lord is gra- 

“‘ By how much the more it is a day of trial,| ciously pleased to impart to the souls of such 
and an hour of temptation, forsake ye not the|as are humbled in his sight, and approach his 
assembling of yourselves together ; but by so|holy presence with reverence and fear.” 1744. 
much the more be zealous, and diligent in| “We recommend to all friends, to be care- 
keeping all your meetings in the Lord’s ever-| ful, at the conclusion of our meetings for wor- 
lasting power, by which they were set up :| ship, that a holy awe and reverence be so im- 
and as you are found diligent and steadfast in| pressed upon their minds, as that the effect 
the work of the Lord, the God of peace will| thereof may be evidenced by the gravity of their 
suddenly tread down Satan under your feet,|conversation ; and that they may be particu- 
and plentifully reward your patience and per-|larly watchful over their words and actions, 
severance with the durable blessings, peace,|lest by their immediately entering into dis- 
and joy of that kingdom which was before the| courses about the affairs and concerns of this 
world began, and that never shall have an life, they manifest that their minds do not re- 
end.” 1678. main leavened with that holy sense of divine and 

“ And since the Lord hath been graciously | heavenly things, which, chrough such their re- 















pleased to make us witnesses of that glorious 
promise of the latter days, that He would be 
the teacher of his people himself, and that from 
the greatest to the least; we heartily desire 
that all that make this great profession, would 
be more diligent to wait for the further fulfil- 
ling of this gracious promise in themselves, as 
the highest of privileges, and the excellency of 
the glory of the gospel dispensation ; and not 
live nor lean upon the gifis and services of 
others, as but too many among us are too apt 
to do: who, had they been faithful and dili- 
gent waiters upon the Lord, to have heard and 
seen what He would have said to, and done 
for them and in them, might by this time have 
been able reapers in the harvest, and ministers 
of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
great had been their service and reward.” 
1703. 
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ligious meetings, they should have experienced | experience the influence of the Spirit to en- 
and been seasoned with.’’ 1745. lighten and quicken the soul to a true sight 

“ Let not the smallness of your numbers dis-|and sense of its condition ; that feeling the 
courage you from constantly attending your)spirit of supplication ye may approach the 
week-day meetings, inasmuch as the words of | throne of grace, and, under a renewed sense 
Christ remain unchangeably true and stead-|of the Father’s mercy and goodness, may be 


fast, ‘ Where two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in my name, there am I in the midst cf 
them.’ But it hath been justly observed, that 
where remissness and neglect of attending 
meetings for worship hath prevailed, it hath 
been too often an inlet to further declension, 
and such other undue liberties, as truth and its 
guidance do by no means admit of.”’ 1754. 

“ We tenderly exhort such as, through fear 
of neglecting their temporal concerns, or other 
considerations, are kept from a due attendance 
of these meetings, seriously to consider that 
gracious promise left upon record: ‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.’ Some of us have to testify, by blessed 
experience, that our outward affairs have not 
suffered, by giving up our time, the few hours 
set apart for religious worship; but, on the 
contrary, our minds have been thereby greatly 
strengthened to come up with propriety in the 
duties we owe to God, to our families, and 
to all mankind.” 1758. 

‘©¢ Where two or three,’ saith our Lord, 
‘are gathered together in my name, there ain 
I in the midst of them.’ In these words, He, 
by implication, invites us not duly to meet one 


enabled to,offer the sacrifice of praise. This 
living and spiritual worship is ever acceptable, 
and draws down his favour on those who are 
thus humbly exercised before Him.’’ 1789. 

‘* We have been reminded, in this meeting, 
of such of our friends as are in lonely situa- 
tions, and few in number. We desire these 
may be concerned not to neglect their little 
meetings : but therein to wait upon the Lord, 
in whose presence there is life, and to have 
their expectations on Him alone : considering, 





“A punctual attendance at the hour ap- 
pointed for public worship is a matter of no 
small importance. If we hurry away from our 
outward occupations to the meeting-house, 
thinking that, by the delay of a few minutes, 
we shall not be long behind our brethren, we 
are in great danger of having our thoughts 
employed on that in which we have been en- 
gaged, and of interrupting that holy silence, 
which, it is believed, would often prevail, if all 
the members of a meeting were assembled not 
only in one place, but at one time, with one and 
the same great object in view.”’ 1821. S. T. 

For “ The Friend.” 

Sarah Wells, the subject of the following 

memoir, was the daughter of ‘Thomas and 


that his tender compassion is not only to the; Hannah Mosher, of Dutchess county, in the 
multitude, but descends even to the two or|state of New York. Her disposition was 
three gathered in his name. Let this indeed lively and inclined to gaiety, but the pious 
be encouragement to all, to persevere in the|care of her parents was a means of preserv- 
practice of assembling for the worship of God:|ing her in a good degree of simplicity and 


and as all are in need of help from above, to| innocency,—it being their concern to instruct 


strengthen them in the performance of their 


her, early in life, in the doctrines and princi- 


several duties, whether as parents, as heads of| ples of the Christian religion. When about 


families, as children, or as servants; let us 
humbly trust that those who thus, in integrity 
of soul, honour Him, and endeavour to walk 
before Him with acceptance, will by Him be 
honoured with his gracious assistance and sup- 
port.” 1794. 

“While we refuse the claims of a priest- 
hood from which we conscientiously dissent, 


with another, but in so doing, with himself|let us be diligent in waiting on the great mi- 
also. Shall the King of kings, and Lord of|nister of the true tabernacle. This, you know, 


lords, condescend to offer his divine presence 
for our good, and shall we, his dependent 
creatures, set so light by his inestimable kind- 
ness, as, either wilfully or negligently, to let 
slip these precious seasons, wherein we might 
receive his blessed assistance, so necessary to 
our help and salvation ? 


friends, is the purpose of our assembling to- 
gether in silence : and though there is among 
us at times but little instrumental ministry, or 


seventeen years of age, she went more into 
company than she had previously done, and 
through the influence of example on a mind 
naturally volatile, was drawn out into a love 
of the vanities and follies of the world—but 
being again mercifully favoured with a fresh 
visitation from on high, and brought to an 
humbling sense of the depravity of the human 
heart, and the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
she sought lonely places to pour out her tears 
and prayers unto the Lord. The gift of 
repentance being thus effectually bestowed, 
and a ceasing from evil having prepared her 


none, let not this produce any abatement of|to learn to do well, she became much inte- 


diligence in the duty. Instrumental ministry, 
in the life and power of the gospel, is a great 
favour to the church; but the distinguishing 


‘“‘ Shall the poor, perishing gratifications of| excellence of the Christian dispensation is the 
sense and self-love, or any inconveniences of|immediate communication with our heavenly 


a trivial nature, be suffered to prevent our 
dutiful attendance upon Him, in whom alone 
stands our everlasting interest? Shall a cloudy 
sky, a little wet, a little cold, a little ease to 
the flesh, a view to a little earthly gain, or 
any common incident, furnish an excuse for 
declining this duty, and thereby depriving our- 


Father, through the inward revelation of the 
Spirit of Christ. Let us, therefore, brethren, 
submit to the baptizing operations of the Holy 
Spirit, which purify the soul, and produce the 
capacity for communion with God.” 1806. 

“* We desire, dear friends, that such of you 
as often meet in small companies for the so- 


selves of the blessed advantage, often vouch-|lemn purpose of worship, may not relax in 
safed to the faithful, of enjoying heavenly|your diligence. Your situation will at times 
communion together in spirit, with the Lord| appear discouraging ; but although you may 


of life and glory ?” 1765. 

*“ We are concerned at this time to press 
upon your consideration the awful duty of pure 
and spiritual worship. It is not enough that, 
after the example of our forefathers, we meet 
together in one place, in outward silence ; 
rejecting those forms and ceremonies which 
were invented by the wisdom, as well as that 
worship which is performed only in the will, of 
man ; it is not enough that, with a commend- 
able diligence, we attend all our religious meet- 
ings ; unless also like them we wait in humble 
reverence, for spiritual ability to worship ac- 
ceptably the Lord of heaven and earth. Wait 
therefore, dear friends, humb'y and diligently 
wait, in the spirit of your minds, for the com- 
ing of Him who told his disciples, ‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing ;’ that ye may happily 


be seldom assisted by the company, and tra- 
for of your brethren, never forget that you are 
under the continued notice of the Lord ; and 
that his tender regard extends to all those who 
wait upon Him in reverence and humility. 
Many who have been alike circumstanced, can 
acknowledge that they have known their 
strength renewed, and their confidence in di- 


vine support increased, by a due attendance of 


their meetings for religious worship. Your 
situation, though trying to yourselves, is im- 
portant. If with faithfulness and integrity you 
perform your Christian duties, your example 
will prevail with others who have been too 
negligent of the concerns of a future life ; and 
by your consistent conduct, the truth which we 
profess will be exalted ; the name of the Lord 
glorified.”” 1813. 


rested in promoting the religious and literary 
education of children, and devoted herself to 
this employment for several years. In the 
7th month, 1831, she was married to Russel 
Wells, and removed to reside at Shelby, in 
Genessee county. She was a good example 
in our religious Society—a great Jover of 
silent meetings—kind and tender toward all 
—and the sweetness of her temper and spirit 
endeared her to her acquaintances, and gave 
her greater place with them. 

In the 10th month, 1832, she was attacked 
with inflammation of the lungs, which soon 
assumed an alarming character. During the 
fore part of her illness, she was under close 
exercise of mind; and though she said but 
little, it was evident her thoughts were 
seriously engaged in contemplating her criti- 
cal situation. On the 31st of the month, 
enquiry being made how she was, she alluded 
to the progress of the disorder, notwithstand- 
ing the judicious medical treatment she had 
had, and calmly expressed her conviction that 
it was beyond the power of medicine to cure 
her—adding, “I feel my mind drawn to de- 
pend entirely on the great Physician of value, 
who can raise me up if it is his will, and if 
not, I think I feel resigned.” Soon after, 
she requested those present to gather into 
stillness, and a friend present to get the Bible 
and read a chapter, which was accordingly 
done—a sweet and precious solemnity attend- 
ing. Her mind was preserved through this 
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day in a remarkably cheerful and resigned 


frame, and love to her friends seemed to 
overflow; saying, that “they never felt so 
near to her, especially those who were faith- 
ful to the truth. Oh! the beauty there is in 
the truth—how it beautifies the mind.” 

After enduring a season of severe bodily 
distress, and recovering so as to speak, she 
ejaculated, “ O righteous Father, enable me 
to bear this distress of body with patience— 
let patience have its perfect work.” 

On 5th day morning, 11th month Ist, after 
a religious opportunity in the family, two of 
her sisters came to take their leave of her, to 
return to their own homes. During this 
solemn and affecting scene, her mind seemed 
borne up by the power of Divine grace above 
the weakness of nature, exemplifying that 
saying of Holy Scripture, “as the outward 
man decays, the inward man is renewed day 
by day.”” She embraced her sisters with 
calm and Christian composure, and with strong 
emphasis, as if to convey the deep concern 
she felt for their everlasting welfare, addressed 
them for the last time: “ My dear sisters, 
live near to the Lord—live near to the Lord, 
and he will preserve you through all your 





and after. 
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Two of her former scholars com-| over death and the grave, having experienced 


ing to visit her, she imparted much excellent its sting to be removed by the heart cleansing 
advice to them; especially to be cautious in| power of Him who is “the Lamb of God that 
the choice of books and company—to keep|taketh away the sins of the world.” She 
close to the principles of Friends, and to the |died in the thirty-third year of her age. 


simplicity of our profession as regard dress 
and address—and, at parting, commended 
them to the Lord. 

On 6th day, the 2d of the month, she said, 
“[ have been looking at the beauty there is 
in the cross of Christ—how it beautifies those 
that are faithful to it in their words and daily 
conduct before men, and. who conform their 
lives to the simplicity of it. Of such He has 
said, that he would acknowledge them before 
his Father, who is in heaven, and his holy an- 
gels.” After a pause, she added, “O what a 
poor creature | am—how unfaithful [ have 
been to Him—he has followed me all my life 
long, yet I have rebelled against him. O how 
wonderful is his love—how wonderful that he 
should follow such a poor unworthy worm of 
the dust as] am. It is all of his merey—won- 
derful indeed is his mercy in following the 
children of men from one time to another. 


Qh! praise his holy name for ever—I feel that}. 


he is worthy of all honour and glory, both now 


trials;”’ then, speaking to one of them in par-|and for ever more—my mind is engaged to 


ticular, said—* Do thou, my dear sister, 


praise the ever worthy name of the Lord for 


cleave to the truth. Oh! the excellency of| bis mercies.” 


the truth! how it does support at such an 
hour as this!’’ Directing her discourse to a 
niece, she continued, “ Dear P , obey thy 
parents in the Lord—keep to plainness—do 
not let thy mind run out after the frivolous 
fashions—keep to the truth and the simplicity 
of it,—if thou shouldst live to grow up, I 
wish thee to remember what I say.” 

This affecting scene being over, she was 
still for some time—then remarked, “ How 
thankful I ought. to be—oh, how kind the 
Lord is in favouring us with such a precious 
opportunity!’’"—and soon after—* I have been 
looking overt my past life, and how the Lord 
has been with me all along; his truth has fol- 
lowed me all my life long, to gather me to 
himself; and in contemplating my own dis- 
obedience and his tender mercies, my mind is 
filied with praises to his holy name. O praise 
the Lord for ever! Sing high praises to his 
holy name.” 

After this opportunity was over, she entered 
into pleasant and instructive conversation on 
the right improvement of the mind, and the 
advantages of useful reading—speaking parti- 
cularly of “« The Friend,” and recommending 
the perusal of it; saying, she believed it 
tended to settle the mind in right principles 
which led to right practices, and she hoped 
Friends would encourage and read it. Some 
of the neighbours and young people coming 
in, she appeared glad to see them—reached 





She again lamented her past disobedience |" 


to the holy law of the Lord, and then pro- 
ceeded—* If our Society was faithful to the 
pure leadings of truth, how would it shine— 
what lights would [its members] be in the 
world. It would indeed be as a city set upon 
a hill, and there would be a gathering of the 
nations to the light of it. O, Friends, how do 
I feel concerned that there may be more 
faithfulness in the members of our Society. 


Do, friends, be faithful—be faithful to your L 


God, to yourselves, and to your children—be 
faithful in your neighbourhoods amongst men 
—be faithful to the cross of Christ—faithful in 
your words, in your actions, in your dealings 


amongst men—let all your words he seasoned | yy 


with salt. These things never looked so beau- 
tiful to me before. Oh! the beauty and excel- 
lency there is in the truth,—cleave to it, 


friends—how does the cleaving to the truth,| 1, pipe? 


and keeping the precepts of Christ, unite and 
endear friends to each other.” 

As her end approached, the heavenly seren- 
ity and sweetness of her spirit increased, and 


triumphed over the sufferings of the afflicted |, ; 


tenement. On 7th day morning she had an 
attack of extreme distress and difficulty of 
breathing, which she patiently and meekly 
endured, and présently after broke forth in an 
audible voice, “ Oh, righteous Father, if it be 
thy holy will, let this be the last struggle— 
cut short thy work in righteousness—into thy 


For “ The Friend.” 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson IV. 


For what purpose did Joseph and Mary go 
up to Bethlehem? Luke e. ii. v. 1 to 5. 

Why was Bethlehem called the city of Da- 
vid? 1 Sam. c. xvii. v. 12. 

Why was it said to be Joseph’s own city ? 
Luke e. ii. v. 4. 

What occurred there? Luke e. ii. v. 7. 

Had it been prophesied that our Saviour 
should be born in Bethlehem? Mic. c. v. v. 2. 

Upon whom did the angel of the Lord 
come? Luke ce. ii. v. 8 and 9. 

What tidings did he bring? Luke c. ii. v. 
10 and 11. 

Why were these called good tidings? Is. c. 
Ixi. v. 1, 2, 3. 
Why were they said to be tidings of great 
joy to all people? Is. c. xlii. vy. 1, 6, 7. 

What was the sign by which they were to 
know the Saviour? Luke ec. ii. v. 12. 

Who accompanied the angel? Luke ¢. ii. 


. 13. 
What is meant by the heavenly host? Ps. 
C. Ciii. v. 21. 
What did they proclaim? Luke ec. ii. v. 14. 
How had Isaiah described the peacefulness 
of Christ’s kingdom? Is. c. xi. v. 6 to 9. 
How may we promote peace on earth? 
Eph. c. iv. v. 51 and 32. 
What did the shepherds do? 
v. 15 and 16, 
What further is related of the shepherds? 
uke c. ii. v. 17, 18, 20. 
What is said of Mary? Luke c. ii. vy. 19. 


Luke ec. ii. 


Where is Bethlehem situated ? 

Were the Jews tributary to the Romans? 
at. c. xxii. v. 17 and 21. 

What was the inn mentioned? Luke c. ii. 
v. 7.—Page 54. 

Who was the first shepherd mentioned in 
Gen. c. iv. v. 2. 

How was Moses occupied when the Al- 
mighty first appeared to him in the wilder- 
ness? Ex. c. iii. v. 1 and 2. 

Where was David taken from to be made 

ng of Israel? 1 Sam.c. xvi. v. 11.—1 Chron. 

C. XVil. Ve 7. 

The Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus, L.) dis- 
armed by the leaves of the White Ash,(Frax- 

inus Americanus, Mich. 7.) 


In the last number of Silliman's Journal, is a 


out her hand to them in an affectionate man-| hands | commend my spirit’’—then pausing a |communication to the editor by Judge Samuel 
ner, saying, “ she loved to see them coming| few moments, added—* If it be not thy will, | Woodruff, dated Windsor, December 4th 1832, 
in—feeling nothing but love to every body.”| holy Father, give me patience—let patience |from which the following is extracted :— 


One of her brothers and his wife being 
present, she advised them to be faithful in 


of truth, agreeably to Friends’ principles—| signed spirit; and about one o’clock in the|in that region. 


have its perfect work.” Her faculties con- 


During the summer months of 1801, I re- 


tinued unclouded to the last, and an innocent |sided in the northeastern part of the state of 
bringing up their children in the simplicity| cheerfulness and composure clothed her re-|Ohio. Rattlesnakes were thn very numerous 


I found the opinion universal- 


desiring them to be in the daily practice of|afternoon she ceased to breathe—adding|ly prevalent among the inhabitants there, that 
reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures to|another to the cloud of witnesses, who,|the leaves of the white ash were highly offen- 


their families, with a suitable pause before| through the. Christian faith, have triumphed |sive to the rattlesnake. 


Several persons of 
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respectability assured me that the rattlesnake! as far as he could thrust it, seeming desirous 
was never found on land where the white ash| to bore his way into the earth, and rid himself 
ws ; that it was the uniform practice among | of his unwelcome visiters. 


ters, as well as others, whose business led 


them to traverse the woods in the summer| was a satisfactory one, and fairly conducted on 
months, to stuff their shoes and boots, and fre-| both sides, we deemed it ungenerous to take 
quently their pockets also, with white ashjhis life, after he had contributed so much to 
leaves, as a preventive of the bite of the rattle-| gratify our curiosity ; and so we took our leave 
snake, and that they had never known or heard) of the rattlesnake with feelings as friendly, at 


of any person being bitten who had used this) 
precaution. 

Some time in the month of August, I sit} 
with Mr. T. Kirtland, and Dr. C. Dutton, 
then residing at Poland, to the Mahoning, for 
the purpose of shooting deer, at a place where 
they were in the habit of coming into the river, 


to feed on the moss attached to the stones in| 


the shoal water. We took our watch station 
on an elevated part of the bank, fifteen or 
twenty yards from the edge of the water. 


About an hour after we had commenced our| 


watch, instead of a deer we discovered a large 
rattlesnake, which, as it appeared, had left his 
den in the rocks beneath us, and was slowly 
advancing across a smooth narrow sand beach 
towards the water. It occurred to me that an 
opportunity now offered to try the virtues of 
the white ash leaves. Requesting the gentle- 
men to keep, in my absence, a watch over our 
subject, I went immediately in search of the 
leaves, and on a piece of low ground, thirty or 
forty rods back from the river, | soon found, 
and, by the aid of my hunting knife, procured 
asmall white ash sapling, eight or ten feet in 
length, and with a view to make the experi- 
ment more satisfactory, I cut another sapling 
of the sugar maple, and with these wands re- 
turned to the scene of action. 

In order to cut off a retreat to his den, I ap- 
preached the snake in his rear. As I came 
within about seven or eight feet of him, he 
quickly threw his body into a coil, elevated his 
head eight or ten inches, and brandishing his 


tongue, “ gave note of preparation” for com-| Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Ame- 


bat. I first presented him the white ash, 
placing the leaves upon his body. He instant- 
ly dropped his head to the ground, unfolded 
his coil, rolled over upon his back, writhed 
and twisted his whole body into every form but 
that of a coil, and appeared to be in great an- 
guish. Satisfied with the trial thus far made, 
I laid by the white ash. The rattlesnake 


immediately righted, and placed himself in the! the sellers of lottery tickets, or persons ad- 
same menacing attitude as before described. | vertising lotteries, or being, in any way, con- 


I now presented him the sugar maple. He 


lanced in a moment, striking his head into a/ bill, which gave the Union Canal Company 


tuft of the leaves, “ with all the malice of the 
under fiends,”’ and the next moment coiled and 
lanced again, darting his whole length at each 
effort with the swiftness of an arrow. Alter 
repeating this several times, I again changed 
his fare, and presented him the white ash. 
He instantly doused his peak, stretched bhim- 
self out on his back, and writhed his body in 
the same manner as at the first application. 
It was then proposed to try what effect might 
be produced upon his temper and courage by 
a little flogging with the white ash. This was 
administered. But instead of arousing him to 
resentment, it served only to increase his trou- 
bles. As the flogging grew more severe, the 
snake frequently stuck his head into the sand 





THE FRIEND. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends, in Philadelphia quarterly 
meeting, will be held in Mulberry street meet- 
Being now convinced that the experiment|ing-house, on second day, the 4th inst., at 7 
o’clock in the evening. 

A report of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, during the past year, will be read. 
All the members are invited to attend. 


Joseru Warrincton, Sec’ry. 
least, as those with which we commenced our 


acquaintance with him, and left him to return 


Change of Agents. 
at leisure to his den. 


Joseph D. Hoag, agent, Berwick, Maine, 
in the place of John D. Lang. 

Jesse Hinshaw, agent, New Salem, North 
Carolina, in the place of Seth Hinshaw. 

In the general list of agents as published, 
the agent, at Richmond, Va., stands Thomas 
W. Ladd. It should be Thomas Ladd. 

The communication, on the interesting 
subject of “Instruction of the Blind,” shall 
have a place in our next. 


As all error is meanness, it is incumbent 
on every man who consults his own dignity, 
to retract it as soon as he discovers it, with- 
out fearing any censure so much as that of 
his own mind.—Johnson. 















































He is the wise man, who, though not skill- 
ed in science, knows how to govern his pas- 
sions and affections. Our passions are our 
infirmities. He that can make a sacrifice of 
his will, is lord of himself.—Rule of Life. 


—_—————————ooe eee" 

Departed this life, on the 14th of 12th month, 1832, 
Exizasetu S. Watton, after a lingering illness, 
throughout which the desire of her heart was that she 
might be redeemed from the bondage of sin, and puri- 
fied, and made meet for an inheritance with the saints 
in light. During her protracted illness she passed 
through many conflicts and baptisms, but was at 
length permitted to feel that her transgressions were 
blotted out. She several times expressed within the 
few last days, “I seenothing in my way,” often dwelling 
with feeling on the precious doctrine of salvation 
through the merits of a crucified Saviour. Toa friend 
who was much with her she said, “I hope thou dost 
not hold me ; but the work of sanctification cannot be 
accomplished, or | should not be detained here in so 
much suffering ; yet if I have any thing to do, it is 
hid from me; I have prayed earnestly that it might 
be made manifest if there is any thing.” More than 
once she expressed that the sweet feelings of love and 
peace clothed her mind, and observed to a friend who 
visited her on the 12th, “I have aclear evidence, that 
all will be comfortable.” She ardently longed to be 
released, and in reply toa remark, the evening pre- 
ceding her death, that perhaps it might be the last 
night she would tarry with us; she exclaimed with 
animation, “ Dost thou think so?” and after a pause 
added, “Oh! how glorious the moment will be that 
sets ny captive spirit free.” The following day she 
appeared better, and said, in the morning, “ New mer- 
cies! I feel so comfortable to-day.” She was very cheer- 
ful, and had but little suffering until half past three 
in the afternoon, when she was attacked with severe 
pain, but no expression escaped her, save fervent 
supplications for mercy to Him who had been her 
stay and consolation; to her attendants she said, 
“pray for me;” one of them remarking, she could 
only pray, that patience might be granted to the end; 
she replied, “Yes, pray for patience ;” after which, 
although her bodily anguish was unabated, she lay 
quiet—her mind was clear and collected thronghout, 
evincing that it was only the poor tabernacle which 
was suffering, and as soon as the extreme pain sub- 
sided, her countenance resumed the sweet and placid 
serenity which had previously marked it, furnishing 
a consoling evidence, that although the body had en- 
dured much suffering in the conflict of death, yet the 
spirit was preserved in peace, and has passed, we be- 
lieve, into the heavens to mingle with the saints who 
stand before the throne of God, and of the Lamb. So 
peaceful was the closing hour, that her ceasing to 
breathe was scarcely perceptible to those around her. 


Diep, on the 14th of the present (1st month), Han- 
nan Wiis, a member of Upper Evesham meeting, 
New Jersey, in the 75th year of her age. 


Who grasp at secrets, often, like the fly 
Prying too near the flame, are scorch’d thereby. 
Watts, 
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SECOND MONTH, 2, 1833. 








We refer our readers to the article inserted 
to-day relative tothe pamphlet by J. R. Tyson 
on lotteries. We should be glad to enlist 
them individually in endeavours, as they have 
opportunity, to further the object of the pub- 
lication, by extending its circulation in their 
several neighbourhoods. The information 
contained in the annexed extract of a letter 
from Harrisburgh is truly encouraging. 


rican Daily Advertiser, dated 


Harrissuren, January 29, 1833. 

The bill, for “ The entire abolition of lot- 
teries,” which has been before the senaté for 
some days, passed that body in committee of 
the whole this day. The first section abo- 
lishes all lotteries after the 31st December, 
1833 ; and the second inflicts penalties on 


cerned in them. The other sections of the 


the privilege of trying their right to further 
lotteries, by a suit in the supreme court, were 
stricken out. It will probably pass through 
the other readings in the same shape in which 
it passed the committee of the whole; whe- 
ther the house of representatives will pass it 
without giving the canal company the right 
of a trial in court, is doubtful ; lotteries, 
however, will be abolished. 

A meeting of the “ Friends’ Central School 
Association”’ will be held on second day, the 
18th inst., at 7 o’clock, at the usual place. 
By order of the board of managers, 


Gro. Srrwarpson, Sec’ry. 
Philad. 2 mo. 1st, 1833. 
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